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Hemshinli under Russian rule 


The border demarcation decided by the treaties of San Stefano and Berlin, signed 
in the aftermath of the Russo-Turkish War (1877-78), placed under the dominion of 
Tsarist Russia an estimated 200 Hopa Hemshin households in the vicinity of 
Makrial (now Kemalpaşa; see Map 7.2).! Thus, for the first time since the 
Ottoman conquest in the 1480s, a number of the descendants of Hamshen 
Armenians found themselves under the rule of a Christian power. Yet much had 
changed in the intervening centuries, as these descendants were now Islamicized, 
and one might wonder how their religious affiliation would be affected by the new 
political context created by the Russian conquest. Equally interesting to examine 
is the attitude of the Armenian Church and Armenian society at large towards 
Islamicized Armenians during that period, particularly in Russia, where the 
Church had more freedom to work with Islamicized Armenians if it so wished. 
Meanwhile, other territories inhabited by the Hemshinli, including Hemshin 
proper and Karadere, remained part of the Ottoman Empire. This chapter will 
address the remnants of crypto-Christianity in these districts, as well as relations 
between Islamicized Hemshinli and their Armenian neighbours from 1878 to the 
end of the First World War. 


Reactions to Russian annexation: Hopa and Olti 


The years following Russian annexation did not lead to any religious changes 
among the Hopa Hemshinli, who remained Muslims. During the same period, 
however, other Islamicized Armenians who passed under Russian control did take 
advantage of their new situation to attempt to revert to Christianity. Such was the 
case for some of the inhabitants of Ortlu (Ort‘lu, Ortulu, also known as Hordori), 
a village in the district of Olti, who in 1880 presented the Armenian Bishop 
of Kars the request to be baptized and accepted into the Armenian Church. 
The delegation they sent to Kars brought with it old Armenian manuscripts and 
bibles, as well as church artefacts to prove their attachment to Christianity. The 
writer Atrpet (Sargis Mubayajian) reports how the villagers told the bishop that 
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‘our fathers had told us to bring you these belongings when light comes, and that we 
ask you to accept us in your midst’.? The difference between this case and that of 
the Hopa Hemshinli may have stemmed from the more recent date of the conver- 
sion of the inhabitants of Ortlu, Arsenyak and neighbouring villages, estimated to 
have taken place some fifty to seventy years before the Russian conquest in one 
source, and only some thirty years before in another one. According to P. F. Stepanov, 
who provided the later date, the cause of Islamicization in the Olti district had 
been the desire of the Turks, renewed in the aftermath of every Russo-Turkish 
war, to increase the percentage of Muslims and diminish that of Christians.* 
Reversion to Christianity was less likely to take place among populations such 
as the Hopa Hemshinli, who had been Islamicized for a much longer period of 
time.* The reaction of the Hopa Hemshin to the options offered to them by 
Russian domination may be considered an acid test of sorts to determine where 
their religious loyalties lay some two centuries after the beginning of the 
Islamicization process of Hamshenite Armenians. By remaining Muslims, even 
though retaliatory threats had disappeared with their inclusion into the Russian 
Empire, the Hopa Hemshin demonstrated the genuine nature of their adhesion to 
the Muslim faith. Had they attempted to revert to Christianity, as did the 
Islamicized Armenians of Ortlu, they would have proven the lack of sincerity of 
their acceptance of Islam. 


Islamicized Armenians of Karadere and 
Armenians 


Could the case of the Hopa Hemshin be generalized to the Hemshinli of Hemshin 
proper, or Bash Hemshin, and to the Islamicized Armenians of Karadere? As 
discussed in Chapter 5, it is highly probable that the Islamicization process of 
Hemshin proper was largely completed by the 1870s, and that the Bash Hemshinli 
too, had they been offered the choice, would not have reverted to Christianity, or 
at least not en masse. Reports of the period on surviving Christian practices in the 
Hemshin kaza — while such accounts are rare for the Hopa Hemshin? — could lead 
one to guess that a small minority would have reverted to Christianity, while the 
large majority of the population would have remained Muslim. 

The picture would probably have been more mixed in the case of Karadere (see 
Map 7.3), where attempts to revert to Christianity had taken place after 1856. 
Attitudes there towards Christianity during the 1860s and 1870s varied from one 
village to another, and in some cases from one individual to another within the 
same village. Thus, while some of the elderly whom anthropologist Sargis 
Haykuni interviewed in the village of Toroslu had leanings towards Christianity, 
others clearly appeared to be genuine and devout Muslims. Haykuni also mentions 
that women in the Yanbolu Valley, near the village of Aghrit (Agrit, now 
Camliyurt in the Yomra county (i/¢e)), although Armenian speaking themselves, 
were averse to anything Armenian (i.e. Christian). It should be noted here that 
even though time was certainly the determining factor in the Islamicization 
process, some members of the converted populations of Hemshin and Karadere 
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had probably become sincere Muslims from early on and had no feelings of 
attachment to Christianity whatsoever. 

Along with their practice of crypto-Christianity, the Islamicized Armenians of 
Karadere had maintained feelings of kinship towards their Christian relatives, 
whom they used to greet with such names as K “eri (maternal uncle), horeghbayr 
(paternal uncle), and horeghbor ordi (paternal first cousin). Thus the mother 
of writer Lewon Kiwreghian related to him that when she was a new bride in 1852, 
she received as a guest at her husband’s house in Trebizond a mullah with a 
‘dignified face’, who had come to greet ‘his teyze’ (Turkish maternal aunt) ‘in 
accordance with the old custom of kinship’ — even though kinship between the 
two probably already reached a few generations back. The old man, said to be 
‘well-entertained and content’ for the hospitality shown, then returned home.’ 
According to Haykuni, however, these feelings of kinship were on the verge of 
being extinguished by that period. Haykuni blamed religious propaganda by 
Muslim clerics as the cause of the estrangement between Karadere Muslims and 
their Christian cousins.’ Yet the loss of kinship sentiments may more simply be 
attributed to the increased degrees of separation that had taken place over the 
years, as a result of which members of the two groups were only very distant 
relatives by that period. Indeed, some family bonds were maintained until the 
First World War between Armenians and their more recently Islamicized rela- 
tives living around Yomra or Platana (Akçaabat), close to Trebizond. The latter 
could be referred to as ‘converts of the third wave’, since they had escaped 
persecution, first in Hemshin, then in Karadere, only to be forced to become 
Muslims in their new settlements. As more recent Muslims, these converts, 
unlike their Karadere counterparts, knew the Armenian families to which they 
belonged and ‘tried to help their Christian relatives whenever possible’.? Thus 
Malkhas, a member of the large Hovsép‘ian clan, describes the warm welcome 
he was given in 1910 by his Islamicized relatives who lived in the Sera Dere, 
around Platana (see Map 7.3).!° 


Armenian attitudes towards Islamicized Armenians 


There can be little doubt that part of the responsibility for the furthering of the 
Islamicization process and the distancing between Armenians and Muslims of 
Armenian origin lay with the Armenians themselves. Haykuni believes that if a 
decisive effort had been organized by the 1850s, it would have been possible to 
bring back the Islamicized Armenians of Karadere to the fold of the Armenian 
Church. Yet little was done by the Armenian Church to encourage the reversion to 
Christianity of Islamicized Armenians. Tér Karapet Tavlashian, the only cleric 
who maintained contact with Islamicized Armenians, was unable to raise sufficient 
funds to pursue his activities, managing to receive only limited support from one 
or two Istanbul amiras (wealthy Armenian notables). Not only was support not 
forthcoming, but aspersions were also cast upon Tér Karapet that he was misap- 
propriating the funds raised for Karadere converts, as a result of which, discouraged 
and old, the poor man abandoned his missionary work. Haykuni argues that the 
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amiras — and, most likely, the church establishment — were probably scared to 
provoke Ottoman state authorities by throwing their support into a proJect that 
would have resulted in the apostasy of Muslims.!! Similarly, Armenian clerics 
were not always willing to accommodate the wishes of Islamicized Armenians. 
Once, Tér Karapet himself refused to give miwřon (chrism) to an old woman, 
offering her only communion. On another occasion, a council of six priests 
appointed by the Bishop of Trebizond voted to reject the request of an old woman 
on her deathbed to receive communion. The old woman managed to get only one 
priest to bless a handful of earth that was secretly thrown on to her tombstone by 
her Armenian neighbour.'” 

The attitude of the Armenian Church was not much different in the Russian 
Empire. In 1887, Grigor Artsruni, the renowned publisher of the Tiflis Armenian- 
language newspaper Mshak, chastised Armenian Church authorities in an editorial 
for their carelessness and indifference towards Islamicized Armenians. He invited 
the Armenian Church to establish a missionary organization to work with the 
Islamicized Armenians of the regions annexed to Russia in 1878.1 Yet his 
demands went unheeded, and the Armenian Church made no effort to proselytize 
among Muslims of Armenian extraction. Moreover, not only did the Armenian 
Church lack the zeal to evangelize Islamicized Armenians, but it also multiplied 
obstacles to their conversion, in conjunction with the Russian Imperial bureau- 
cracy, in the few cases where the Islamicized population itself expressed a desire 
to revert to Christianity. Thus the demand of Ortlu inhabitants was presented by 
the Bishop of Kars to the Catholicos, then it was transferred to the Russian 
Viceroy of the Caucasus, to be sent in 1883 to the Governor of Kars, whose 
deputy had to discuss the issue with the State Council. Atrpet, who reported this 
episode, was invited to go to the Olti region as a historian to collect information 
to determine whether the request of the local population could be accepted. 
Atrpet’s story does not even tell us if the request of Ortlu villagers was ultimately 
accepted.!4 While the behaviour of the Armenian Church could indeed be 
questioned, the hesitations of the Russian administration were more understandable. 
The Russians, after all, were not familiar with the region, and were being flooded 
with all sorts of demands, such as that expressed by some Kızılbaş (a subsect 
of Shi‘ite Islam) living around Kars to be registered as yarem kristian (yarim 
Hıristiyan, half-Christian).! One can imagine the surprise of conservative 
Russian bureaucrats with little or no knowledge of the religious syncretism flour- 
ishing in Asia Minor at the receipt of this request, which they probably deemed 
eccentric at best. 

In addition to his objections about the indifference of Armenian Church author- 
ities, Artsruni complained in his editorial that no one believed him when he 
mentioned that Islamicized Armenians lived in the areas annexed by Russia after 
1878.! It should be said that most of the Armenian population of the Russian 
Empire were simply not aware of the existence of Islamicized Armenians. In an 
initial article on Novo-Cherkassk, Pird, a correspondent of the Tiflis-based 
Armenian newspaper Nor-Dar, did not even suspect that the Turkish migrants 
working as bakers in the city had Armenian origins. Realizing his mistake, he 
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then authored a second article in which he gave a description of the Hemshinli 
and of the Armenian traditions they had retained.!7 Moreover, even if knowledge 
of the Hemshinli had been widespread, ‘Muslim Armenian’ would still have 
constituted a concept too anomalous to be comprehended by most, including 
progressive intellectuals. Indeed, despite his modern secularist ideas, Artsruni 
could not imagine that one could be both ‘Muslim’ and ‘Armenian’, as proven by 
his recommendation that the Armenian Church launch missionary work among 
Muslims of Armenian background. 


Khodorchur and Hemshin 


Unlike the Islamicized Armenians of Karadere and other areas of the Trebizond 
sancak, the Hemshinli of Hemshin proper, or Bash Hemshin, had little exposure 
to Armenians. Aside from the two dozen or so Armenians of Elevit, Hemshin 
itself had become an entirely Muslim district.'® Similarly, all of its surrounding 
areas had become overwhelmingly Muslim. The Lazi areas to the north had con- 
verted to Islam from the first days of Ottoman domination. Ispir, to the southwest 
of Hemshin, had lost most of its Armenian population to migration to the Russian 
Empire in the wake of the 1828-29 Russo-Turkish War. The Kiskim, or Keskin 
kaza (now Yusufeli), to the southeast, had become Islamicized following the con- 
version of its Georgian and Armenian inhabitants during the eighteenth century. 
Only the westernmost part of Kiskim, its Khodorchur (Armenian Khotorjur, now 
Sirakonaklar) nahiye (district), which bordered Hemshin to the south, had 
retained an exclusively Armenian population, thus constituting a Christian oasis 
in a predominantly Islamic environment (see Map 7.2). Relations between the 
Hemshinli and their only Christian neighbours, the Armenians of Khodorchur, 
thus offer a fascinating picture of how the Bash Hemshinli and Armenians viewed 
one another some two centuries after the Islamicization of Hemshin. 

Aside from being the last Christians of the region, the inhabitants of Khodorchur 
had one more peculiarity, as all of them, unlike the majority of Armenians who 
belonged to the Armenian Apostolic Church, were Catholics. It was probably by 
becoming Catholic during the seventeenth century, and thus acquiring the status 
of Frengi (or Firengi, i.e. Frank) with the concomitant protection it implied under 
the wing of Catholic powers such as France, that the Armenians of Khodorchur 
and those of a few villages of Kiskim and Tortum had avoided forced conversion 
to Islam. Khodorchur may also have been spared due to its original poverty. The 
district, with a soil rocky in some areas and composed of marshes in others, 
lacked arable lands, as a result of which local agricultural production satisfied 
only half of the population’s food consumption. !? 

The population of Khodorchur, whose amenity and simplicity of manners were 
noticed by many travellers, including Vital Cuinet, compensated for the lack of fer- 
tility of its homeland by the migration of most of their men to Erzurum, 
Trebizond, Istanbul and, from the mid-nineteenth century on, to Russia, setting an 
example that would be followed a few decades later by the Hemshinli. With the 
money earned abroad, and as the Hemshin would also do, Khodorchur Armenians 
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built beautiful mansions, from which is derived the modern name of the area, 
Sirakonak, or Sirakonaklar (i.e. ‘row of mansions’). This prosperity also benefited 
the port of Rize as well as the rural districts neighbouring Khodorchur, from 
Hemshin to Ispir and Tortum, for which the Armenian Catholic enclave consti- 
tuted a market for their agricultural production. Many men from neighbouring 
districts also came to Khodorchur to work as farm labourers.” To this day, almost 
a century after their disappearance, Khodorchur Armenians remain an object of 
admiration to their Muslim neighbours, including the Hemshinli.”! 

The proximity of Khodorchur to Hemshin obviously attracted some Armenians 
from the latter area seeking a refuge in this Christian oasis. The two communities 
were also linked by marriages involving Armenians from Elevit, the last village 
of Hemshin with a Christian population, and Khodorchur inhabitants.” Contacts 
were not limited to the last Christians of Hamshen, however, as exchanges 
between Khodorchur and the Islamicized Hemshinli took place as well. Thus the 
songs in Armenian composed by the ‘bandit Grjél’ (Armenian Krchél) from 
Hemshin were well known in Khodorchur. Hemshinli were hired as guides by 
travellers from Khodorchur and as seasonal workers. The loyalty of the Hemshinli 
guards hired by Khodorchur Armenians to protect their villages was renowned.” 
The Hemshinli, in spite of their Armenian background and retention of various 
Armenian traditions, were invariably referred to as ‘Laz from Hamshen’ rather 
than ‘Islamicized Armenians’ by Khodorchur inhabitants, in accordance with the 
separation of communities (millets) along religious lines in the Ottoman Empire. 

Aside from guards and farm workers, the Russia-acquired wealth of 
Khodorchur unfortunately attracted another category of Hemshinli, namely ban- 
dits — most of whom probably lacked the musical talents of Grjél. The ‘Laz from 
Hamshen’ constituted a large portion of the bandits who targeted the population 
of Khodorchur in the second half of the nineteenth century. One such individual 
was Dursun T‘oyloghli (Tüylüoğlu) from Bash Hemshin, who terrorized 
Khodorchur from the late 1870s on, and not satisfying himself with occasional 
plunder and violence, decided in 1886 to make his status permanent by having the 
population acknowledge him as their bey (feudal lord) and pay him the corre- 
sponding feudal dues. Khodorchur was saved from this scourge thanks only to the 
courage and sharpshooting of one of its sons, K‘erovbé Oskian, a young man 
from Khodorchur working as a baker in Tiflis. K‘erovbé, having heard of 
Tüylüoğlu’s exactions, decided to return to his homeland to rid it of the bandit’s 
presence. Confronting alone the criminal and his band, he managed to kill 
Tüylüošlu and several of his accomplices before being himself fatally wounded 
by the shots he received in return. In 1890, much havoc was caused following an 
attack by ‘Laz robbers’ who came from the other side of the Barkhar (Barhal) 
Mountains (i.e. from Hemshin).”* After two decades of relative calm, a new wave 
of attacks took place in 1911 to 1912, in which bandits from Hemshin similarly 
played a prominent role.” 

T‘. Gevorgyan, in an article on Khodorchur, argued that the small district 
benefited from the fact that the Muslim populations surrounding it were 
overwhelmingly composed of Islamicized Armenians and Georgians. According 
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to him, the good relations between Khodorchur Armenians and their Muslim 
neighbours, which helped the district to be spared the Hamidian massacres in 
1894 to 1896, were mainly attributable to the Armenian origins of these neigh- 
bours. He also explained that in the case of the raids coming from Hunut (now 
Camlikaya), a formerly Armenian-populated valley in the district of Ispir, the 
attackers were of Turkish origin. The family of Hüseyin Bey Serifoglu, the leader 
of a band which frequently targeted Khodorchur and burned down some 150 
houses during one of their operations in 1878, had settled in Hunut and taken 
control of the valley after its Armenian population had been Islamicized.”° At 
least in the case of Hemshin, however, Gevorgyan’s argument may not be entirely 
convincing. We do not have any information on the ethnic origins of the bandits 
from Hemshin, such as the Tityltioglus, who terrorized Khodorchur’s inhabitants. 
Yet, as seen above, the thorough ‘Hemshinization’ within a few generations of the 
very small number of Turkic or other Muslim families who settled in Hemshin 
would make attempts at distinguishing between these newcomers and Islamicized 
Armenians a vain exercise. In addition, even if the leaders of anti-Armenian 
attacks coming from Hemshin or Hunut were not of Armenian extraction, at least 
some of their followers must have been so. Thus the question as to whether the 
attacks on Khodorchur originating in Hemshin and other Islamicized areas — 
aside from the possibility that they were pure acts of banditry with no ethnic or 
religious connotation — perhaps reflected existing tensions between Islamicized 
and Christian Armenians may be pertinently raised. 

Indeed, according to Atrpet, a deterioration in relations between Islamicized 
Armenians and the ones who remained Christians took place during the final two 
decades of the nineteenth century. Atrpet accused the Ottoman authorities of 
having played a key role in this deterioration by mounting Muslims of Armenian 
background against Armenians.’ As a matter of fact, the policies of Sultan 
Abdülhamid II (1876-1909) did consist in encouraging — and often creating — the 
hostility of his Muslim subjects against Christian minorities, particularly the 
Armenians. However, we do not know whether local officials had specific instruc- 
tions to excite the Hemshin against Armenians. Given their increased assimilation 
within Ottoman Muslim society and their ever greater distance from their 
Armenian roots, it may only have been a natural development that the rising antag- 
onism between Muslims and Armenians throughout the Ottoman Empire also 
extended to the attitude of the Hemshinli towards Armenians. A specific 
governmental policy vis-d-vis the Hemshin may not, in effect, have even been 
necessary. After all, the Hopa Hemshinli had not waited for the rule of Abdülhamid 
to rob the Armenian travellers who came their way, a practice that came to an end 
only with Russian annexation in 1878, at the onset of Abdiilhamid’s reign.”® 

What the policies of Abdülhamid did, however, was provide an ideological 
justification to what would have otherwise constituted mere acts of banditry. In 
addition, the possibility of enrichment at the expense of their Armenian neigh- 
bours offered by the policies of Abdiilhamid must clearly have constituted a 
powerful incentive for many Hemshinli to join in attacks against Armenians, as it 
did for many other Muslims. The case of the Hnay (or Khgher) yayla provides a 
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Plate 6.3 One of the stately houses that gave the former Makrevis Quarter its current 
name of Konaklar (mansions in Turkish). 





Plate 6.4 A view of Zil Kale. 





Plate 6.5 The Firtina Valley is usually covered by mist. 





Plate 6.6 Another view of the Firtina Valley. The areas in emerald green, where tea is 
planted, contrast with the darker colours of the forests. 





Plate 6.7 One of the many stone-arched bridges that dot the region. 





Plate 6.8 A konak (mansion). 





Plate 6.9 A view of Varos Kale. 





Plate 6.10 Elderly ladies and their grandchildren in Elevit. 





Plate 6.11 A young Hemshin woman looks out of her window. 





Plate 6.12 This dignified lady now lives alone in her mansion. Her children have left to 
live in either Istanbul or Ankara. 





Plate 6.13 A Hopa Hemshin child enjoying the summer vacation in the yayla (mountain 
pasture). 





Plate 6.14 A group of Hopa Hemshin youth in the yayla. 
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telling example of the climate of the period. Four or five poor families from the 
Çinçiva (or Cinciva, now Senyuva) village of Hemshin started to rent the yayla 
from Khodorchur Armenians in 1887. Encouraged by state persecutions against 
Armenians, the Hemshinli stopped paying rent around 1900 or 1902, claiming 
that they were the owners of the pasture, where they were soon Joined by some 
twenty to twenty-five other families. Throughout the Hamidian period, attempts 
by Khodorchur inhabitants to reclaim their property in court yielded no result. 
Following the 1908 Young Turk Revolution against Abdülhamid and the rein- 
statement of the Ottoman Constitution, a court decision ordering the Hemshinli 
to evacuate the yayla was obtained in 1910, yet this ruling was not enforced, and 
the Khodorchur Armenians were compelled to go to court again in 1912.7? 

Not all Hemshinli, however, displayed hostility towards Armenians during the 
Hamidian era, as shown by the example of Abdullah Efendi Mamushoghlu 
(Memişoğlu), a former member of Tiiyliioglu’s band, who became a most trusted 
friend of Khodorchur Armenians. In the same period when some Hemshinli were 
forcibly taking over property belonging to Armenians, Abdullah was helping to 
smuggle migrants from Khodorchur across the Russo-Turkish border, which was 
closed to Armenians by the Ottoman authorities in 1899. In 1914, Abdullah 
Efendi warned Khodorchur inhabitants of impending government plans against 
Armenians and urged them to leave for Russia. His advice was unfortunately not 
heeded, and the quasi-totality of Khodorchur Armenians was killed during the 
1915 Genocide. In 1918 he intervened again, this time helping a group of 
Khodorchur Armenians who were being kept in gaol in Rize by managing to have 
their trial moved to Trebizond, where they could hope for better conditions.*° 


Hemshinli-Armenian and Karadereli-Armenian 
relations in the context of the First World War 


Developments in Hemshin during the First World War confirmed trends set in 
earlier decades, with the deportation of Khodorchur Armenians providing a 
renewed opportunity for a number of Hemshinli — and for other Muslims of 
Armenian descent, such as those of the Kiskim and Ispir kazas — to rob their 
neighbours and take over their property. Thus, in June 1915, Khodorchur was 
plundered by a mob from Hunut. Fugitives who had hidden in forests to avoid 
being deported were discovered by ‘Laz’ (i.e. Hemshinli) and Khevak Muslims 
(also of Armenian background), who engaged the Armenians in gunfight and 
informed authorities of their presence. The property of Khodorchur Armenians 
deported in 1915 went to, among others, people from Hemshin. One Hemshinli, 
Bekt‘ash Bey Ch‘almashur-oghli (Bektas Bey Calmasiroglu), was particularly 
well known for his cruelty and was considered by Khodorchur Armenians to be 
one of the main criminals responsible for the pillage and destruction of their vil- 
lages. Pretending to want to help two families from Khodorchur in the name of 
their friendship and hospitality which he had enjoyed in the past, he offered them 
his protection and invited them to take refuge in Hemshin, only to rob them of all 
their possessions and clothing along the way, leaving them naked on the road 
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despite the freezing temperature. Khodorchur was occupied by Russian troops in 
the early months of 1916, following which a few survivors returned to their 
homes. In January 1918, in the aftermath of the withdrawal of the Russian army, 
Bektas led mobs to plunder and murder these few survivors. When Khodorchur 
Armenians took refuge in one of the medieval fortresses of the region, Bektas 
organized an assault against the fortress. His excesses were such that he was 
arrested at one point by the Turkish authorities and condemned to gaol, but 
‘miraculously’ managed to escape one month later. Bektas had been joined in the 
siege of the fortress by another Hemshinli, Süleyman Sırrı Efendi Kumbasarzade 
(Kumbasaroglu) with a contingent of 150 men.*! 

In the aftermath of the conflict, Khodorchur was partly repopulated by settlers 
from Hemshin, including Kumbasaroglu himself.*? In fact, the poverty of 
Hemshin, with its rugged and forested terrain and its lack of arable lands, probably 
constituted an incentive at least as significant as religious antagonism in explaining 
the participation of the Hemshinli in acts of violence and abuse against 
Khodorchur Armenians in 1915 to 1918. As seen with the case of the Hnay yayla, 
land-starved Hemshinli viewed with envy the fields, meadowlands and mansions 
of their Armenian neighbours to the south. The migration of the Hemshin to 
places south of the Pontic range had in fact started decades earlier and had in some 
cases stretched much further south than Khodorchur. During the summer of 1841, 
while passing through the region of Tortum, the British vice-consul in Batum, 
Frederick Guarracino, had come across six families from ‘Hamshon in Lazistan’. 
The Hemshinli had settled in a formerly Armenian village, Zagghi, the population 
of which had migrated to the Russian Empire in the aftermath of the Russo- 
Turkish War of 1828-29.*3 

One consequence of the war and of the 1915 Armenian Genocide was the 
elimination of any last vestiges of Christianity in the Hemshin nahiye, with the 
deportation and killing of its last Armenians, grouped in the village of 
Elevit/Eghiovit, and the definitive closure of the Khach‘ek‘ar Monastery. The 
building of the monastery was completely destroyed in subsequent years, with 
uncertainty now reigning over its exact location. As Muslims, the Hemshinli were 
obviously spared deportation and execution. Yet a few incidents appear to have 
taken place, which may indicate that the Islamicization of some of the Hemshin 
was perhaps not considered sincere by the Ottoman authorities. Thus it was 
reported that in the village of Gumno (or Gomno, now Yaltkaya in the Hemsin 
county), the Ottoman military seized a young man suspected of being an 
Armenian. All protests that the young Hemshinli was a Muslim were to no avail, 
and he was never seen again.*4 Similarly, some Hopa Hemshinli, mistaken for 
Armenians because of their use of the Armenian language, were killed during the 
Genocide period. 

Some Hopa Hemshinli were also reported to have saved Armenians from 
Artvin by hiding them in their villages.*° However, it was in the Karadere Valley 
and in regions closer to Trebizond that relations during the First World War 
between Islamicized Armenians and neighbouring Armenians villagers sharing 
the same Hamshenite origins took a very different turn to those in the Hemshin 
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kaza. As noted earlier, these relations had quite diminished during the last 
decades of the nineteenth century, even if they had not been completely extin- 
guished. An interesting anecdote involving members of both groups had taken 
place in the immediate years preceding the war. The family of Tér Karapet of 
Toroslu (now Kayaici), who had been martyred during the Islamicization of 
Karadere in the eighteenth century, had taken with them during their flight from 
Karadere the deeds of the properties they owned in the village of Toroslu and in 
its yaylas. Named Tértérian because of their descent from a priest (tértér), the 
family kept these documents in its possession in the following centuries. 
Following the reinstatement of the Constitution in 1908, the Tértérians, thanks to 
their property deeds, obtained a court decision restoring to them the lands their 
ancestors had held in Toroslu. For the following few years, until the beginning of 
the war, a member of the family went once a year to Toroslu to collect the dues 
owed to them by the local Islamicized Armenians.*’ 

It was, however, the vicissitudes imposed by the war which would create the 
final opportunities for interaction between Muslims of Armenian background and 
Armenians, and to bring as well a few testimonies on the condition of crypto- 
Christianity in Karadere during this period. Rather than attack Armenians to take 
over their property, as did the Hemshinli of Bash Hemshin, the Muslims of 
Armenian origin in Karadere actually helped Christian Armenians during the 
whole 1915 to 1923 period. Armenian fugitives were offered a warm welcome 
and a shelter in Karadere villages whenever they chose to hide there. Aziz, from 
the village of Kharuk‘sa (now Dağbaşı in the Araklı county), became the ‘blood- 
brother’ of Gabriel Matilian by means of a ceremony in which the two men cut 
their index fingers to exchange their blood, and he always remained loyal to his 
Armenian friends.’ According to Hovakim Khushpulian, who hid in their house 
in 1923, the family of Aziz spoke Turkish but still used a number of Armenian 
words. The only exception was the 90-year-old mother of Aziz, who knew the 
Hamshen dialect well. The old woman, who told her guest that ‘we are lost in sin’, 
kept a portrait of Jesus and the Virgin Mary, knew Christian prayers and made 
the sign of the cross. She also explained how, until the beginning of the war, the 
Armenian priest of Sürmene (probably Tér Vahan Khoyian), who could not visit 
the region himself due to old age, sent local Islamicized Armenians miwyon 
(chrism) hidden in apples. The old woman was particularly distressed at not 
receiving chrism following the massacres of Armenians, and at not being able to 
go to a mountain of the area to perform a pilgrimage because she feared being 
denounced to the authorities by ‘Turks of Greek origin’.*? 

The story of Aziz’ mother was almost identical to the stories reported by 
Haykuni some half a century earlier, yet it was also a testimony of a world coming 
to an end. The old woman was the last of her family to speak the Hamshen 
Armenian dialect, and probably the last as well to have continued the crypto- 
Christian traditions of her ancestors. For all practical matters, crypto-Christianity 
and knowledge of the Armenian language in Karadere had become, by the early 
twentieth century, the exclusive domain of the elderly, and would disappear with 
them. A probable answer to how the tradition came to an end is provided in the 
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memoirs of Misak‘ T‘orlak‘ian, who briefly stayed during the spring of 1916 in 
the house of an elderly couple in the Karadere Valley. Having realized his guest 
was not a Turk, the old man started to speak Armenian and said that his ancestors 
had come from Hamshen. He also said it was the first time in his life that an 
Armenian had come into his house — which tells a lot about the distancing 
between Islamicized and Christian Armenians. He kept a Bible and knew 
religious songs, while his wife kept a cross that she placed under her pillow every 
night. Aside from these explanations, which have been frequently reported 
elsewhere, the most important aspect in the story of the old man was that because 
no ‘Armenianness’ had subsisted among their children, the old man and his wife 
kept secret from them their practice of crypto-Christian rituals. At some point, 
the transmission of crypto-Christian traditions from one generation to the next 
had been cut, either because children had rejected these traditions or because 
parents had opted not to teach them to their offspring. The children could, in 
some cases, feel sympathy for Armenians and help them, yet they had become 
sincere Muslims and had no intention of reverting to Christianity even when the 
opportunity was there, as during the Russian occupation. In spite of Hovakim 
Hovakimian’s mention of an awakening of ‘national feeling’ among Islamicized 
Armenians and Greeks during the Russian occupation in 1916 to 1918,*" there 
were no reports of reversion to Christianity during that period. The fact that 
Russian occupation was very brief and that many were possibly waiting for the 
final outcome of the war to take sides could be one factor explaining the absence 
of conversion to Christianity. However, the sincerity of the religious beliefs of 
most Islamicized Armenians is a more likely reason. Even Aziz, who risked 
his life fighting alongside Armenians, is not described in any of the sources 
mentioning him as expressing a desire to return to the religion of his ancestors. 

Furthermore, sympathy towards the sufferings of Armenians and help provided 
to them during this period were not the exclusive domain of Islamicized 
Armenians. The case of the Satirzade family, one of the most prestigious Turkish 
families of the Pontos, which defended Armenians both during the Hamidian 
massacres in 1895 and the Genocide from 1915, constitutes a perfect illustration 
of this. Sevket Bey Satirzade lost his only son, Hiiseyin, along with his vast 
fortune and property, defending Armenians, only to die in a prison cell in 
Georgia. His nephew, Omer Bey, was for the same reasons forced to spend his 
life in exile, first in Russia, then in Lebanon, where he died in 1959. Another 
Turk, Mikdad Kabahasanoglu, was killed in 1918 in retribution for protecting 
Armenians.” 

This chapter could not be complete without mention of the relations between 
Islamicized Armenians and Armenians during the short-lived period of the 
independent Republic of Armenia, in 1918 to 1920. In post-war negotiations, the 
projected boundaries of the new state were expected to encompass large sections 
of the vilayet (province) of Trebizond, including the city of Trebizond itself, 
Lazistan and Hemshin. It was perhaps in this context that a delegation representing 
the Islamicized Armenians of Lazistan reportedly visited Erevan to discuss their 
integration into the Armenian state. Interestingly, some of the delegates were 
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mullahs.% Yet the presence of populations of Armenian background was never 
used by Armenian delegates at international negotiations as an argument to claim 
districts of the Pontos; Armenian territorial claims to the region were expressed 
solely in terms of the new state needing access to the sea to ensure its survival. 

As seen from this episode, no generalization can be easily reached with regard 
to interactions between Hemshinli and other Islamicized Armenians of the Pontos 
on the one hand and Armenians on the other during the 1878 to 1923 period. 
These relations varied considerably, often reflecting differences between the 
various Islamicized groups, with feelings of kinship and solidarity towards 
Armenians probably at their lowest in Hopa and at their highest in Karadere and 
the regions around Trebizond. The complexity of these relations and of mutual 
perceptions vitiate simplistic views presenting Islamicized Armenians of 
Hamshenite background as either authentic crypto-Christians waiting for the first 
opportunity to revert to Christianity and feeling a strong sense of solidarity with 
Armenians, or alternatively, as full-fledged Muslims having lost all memory of 
their Armenian and Christian past. Armenian responses to the presence of 
Islamicized Armenians were equally varied, ranging from the enthusiasm of a few 
intellectuals to ‘redeem’ these populations by bringing them back to the fold of 
the Armenian nation and Church to the indifference of many others. 
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